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Many histories of Canada have been written, 
but there is not one which, while comprehending in 
brief space the story of our three historic centuries, 
is not either confused and fragmentary in arrange- 
ment, or disfigured by gross blunders ; while some 
are remarkable for a union of both defects. To 
supply a deficiency^ therefore, the present little 
summary has been written. It aims at giving, in 
small compass, a full as well as accurate and con- 
nected relation of the chief incidents pertaining to 
Canadian History, from the time of Cartier’s dis- 
covery to the present day. Many omissions have 
been supplied, many superfluities retrenched, many 
errors corrected, which deform popular text-books 
on this subject. The general arrangement adopted 
is that which has been naturally suggested by the 
progress of events. The questions appended to 
each chapter will be found available in the scliool- 

I room. It is hoped that a book has thus been pro- 

duced which will mainly serve for the instruction 
of Canadian youth in their country’s history, and 
may be useful also as a mautial of reference to all 
classes of readers. 
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Toronto, August, 1860 . 
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Part I. — CANADA UNDER THE FRENCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

PROM THE DISCOVERT OF CANADA TO THE FOUNDING OF QUEBEC. 

EARLY VOYAGES. 

I. — Our Continent was discovered by John and Se- 
bastian Cabot, who, sailing from Bristol under the pa- 
tronage of Henry VII. of England, landed on the Lab- 
rador coast in June, 1497, seventeen months before Co- 
lumbus reached the mainland of tropical America. In 
1524, Verrazzano, a Florentine navigator in the employ- 
ment of Francis I. of France, sailed along the Atlantic 
seaboard from Florida to Cape Breton, and appropriated 
the whole in the name of his master under the title of 
u la FTouvelle France.” Ten years after this, Captain 
Jacques Quartier, (or, more commonly, Cartier,) made 
his first voyage from St. Male, in France, to the Hew 
World, and explored the north-eastern and western 
coasts of Newfoundland, (previously discovered by the 
Cabots.) He then proceeded to the mainland, entered 
the Miramichi river, sailed on to a large and x>icturesque 
bay, which was called u Golfe do Chaleur,” by* reason 
of the unwanted heat there experienced, and after run- 
ning along the Gaspe^ coast, erected a cross bearing the 

^ 
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inscription, “ Yivc le roy de France.” Having thus 
taken possession of the country for Francis I., Cartier 
returned home. 



DISCOVERY OF CANADA. 

II. — Cartier, commissioned by the King, set out with 
three ships and 110 men on his second voyage, in May, 
1585, when he was destined to discover Canada. ills 
little fleet cast anchor in a small hay on the Labrador 
coast, on the 10th of August, and this day being dedi- 
cated to St. Lawrence, the voyagers styled their place 
of harbourage “ la Baye St. Laurent.” This name was 
afterwards transferred to the great river of Canada, and 
to the oceanic gulf into w 7 hicli it empties. Cartier 
next discovered the island of Anticosti, which he named 
“ Assomption,” and, sailing to the west, he entered the 
river St. Lawrence, which was greeted as the long- 
sought path to China and the East Indies. The wish 
to realize this single object dictated all the early voy- 
ages to America, and therefore, hopeful of success, Car- 
tier pressed on till he reached the mouth of the Sague- 
nay. Here he found several bands of Indians engaged 
in catching porpoises and other sea-fish, and was inform- 
ed that the country of Canada lay beyond. Along the 
whole course of the river, the Commander discovered 
and named numerous islands, and among the rest, Isle 
aux Coudres, (from the abundance of filberts it pro- 
duced,) fffid Isle de Bacchus, (from here having first seen 
grape-vines,) now called the Island of Orleans. Having 
reached this point, Cartier was visited on the 7th of 
September, by Donnacona, Lord of Canada, so-called, 
who received the French in a most friendly manner. 
The vessels were moored in the St. Charles, (then 
named “ Saintc Croix,”) in close proximity to the resi- 
dence of Donnacona, which was in a village called Sta- 
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dacon6, built upon the site of the lower town of Que- 
bec. Many visits and presents were interchanged be- 
tween the strangers and the natives, and at the request 
of the Chief, Cartier discharged 12 pieces of artillery, 
now first heard by the amazed Indians. 

Ilf. — The name Canada was understood and used by 
Cartier as applying simply to the country adjacent to 
Stadacon6, under the authority of Donnacona. But it 
is very probable that his use of the Indian term arose 
from a misapprehension of the savages’ meaning. The 
Indians signified by this word any town, or village, or 
collection of huts, whereas Cartier supposed it to be 
said of the district. It is uncertain at what time “ Can- 
ada ” began to be used in its present extended sense. 

IV. — Notwithstanding the endeavours of the In- 
dians to prevent Cartier from penetrating farther into 
the country, he set forth (September 19) in two boats 
and a pinnace, bound for Ilochdaga, a settlement high- 
er up than the river. This place he reached after some 
danger and difficulty, (October 2,) and was hospitably 
entertained, according to custom, by the inhabitants. 
Hoclielnga was a rudely-fortified Indian town, consist- 
ing of about fifty houses, sheltered by a beautiful moun- 
tain, which so delighted Cartier that he called it “ Mont 
Royal,” a name yet preserved in the corrupt form 
Montreal, assigned to the city at its base. After gain- 
ing some information respecting the country, he return- 
ed to his station at Sainte Croix, (October 11,') where 
he determined to winter. Unprepared to withstand the 
severity of the climate, and unprovided with proper 
food, scurvy broke out among his men, and cut off 26 
of their number; before its ravages could be stopped. 
On May 3, Cartier erected a cross, 35 feet high, with 
a shield bearing the arms of France, and the words : — 
“Franciscus primus, Dei gratia Francorum rex, reg- 
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nat.” He seems to have doubted as to the friendliness 
of the natives; this suspicion, however, cannot excul- 
pate him from the charge of tr eacher y in seizing Don- 
nacona and four of his Chiefs, and setting sail for France 
with the captives on hoard. This occurred three days 
after he had taken formal possession of his discoveries; 
the unfortunate Indians died soon after their ai rival 
in Europe. After touching at the northern point of 
Cape Breton, and sailing along the southern coasts of 
Newfoundland (thus completing his circumnavigation 
of the island), Cartier arrived at St. Malo, on July 10, 
1536. 

VOYAGES OF CARTIER, ROBERVAL, AND DE LA ROCIIE. 

V.— The attention of the French King was awakened 
by Cartier’s narration of his adventures, and by sundry 
interviews with the Indian Chiefs, and he nominated 
Jean Francois de la Rocque, Lord of Roberval, \ iceroy 
I in the countries of Canada, Hochelaga, and Saguenay, 
and Cartier was subordinated to him as Captain-Gener- 
al and Master-Pilot. Five ships were prepared at St. 
Malo, and as Roberval was unable to accompany Car- 
tier at the time appointed, the latter, a thi rd, tim e in 
command, sailed forth, on May 24, 1541, to resume his 
, explorations. Delayed by tempestuous weather, the 
expedition did not arrive at Ste. Croix till the end of 
August. Cartier told the Indians of Donnacona’s death 
in France, and then moved a few leagues up the St. 
Lawrence to a more convenient harbour, now known 
as Cap-Rouge. Here he laid up three of his ships, and 
dispatched the others to France, to inquire respecting 
Roberval. He built a small fort in the vicinity of his 
ships, and another on the top of the overhanging cliff, 
and named the place Charlesbourg Royal. In th e neigh- 
bourhood were found minerals resembling gold and sil- 
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ver, besides abundance of so-called diamonds, which 
afterwards gave name to the bold promontory, Cape 
Diamond. Cartier spent the autumn in exploring 
the river above llochelaga, under the belief that a 
district said to be rich jn minerals and precious stones, 
could be gained by this route. On the approach of 
winter, he returned to Fort Charlesbourg Eoyal. An 
attack was anticipated from the Indians, whose dislike 
for the French was daily increasing. Nevertheless, 
spring came without any bloodshed on either side, and 
Cartier, despairing of effecting any satisfactory result 
without Eoberval, upon whom he depended for muni- 
tions and stores, resolved to return. 

YI. — On his homeward voyage, he put into the har- 
bour of St. John, Newfoundland, where he found Eob- 
erval with three vessels. These contained 200 souls, 
men, women, and children, thereby showing that it 
was the intention of the Governor to begin the coloniza- 
tion of the country. Eoberval desired him to return, 
but for unexplained reasons, Cartier declined, and to 
prevent any dispute, the latter weighed anchor during 
the night, and continued his course. The discoverer of 
Canada died soon after his return to France ; to his 
heirs was granted the exclusive privilege of Canadian 
trade for twelve years, which, however, was revoked 
four months after its bestowal. 

VII. — Eoberval, seemingly not discouraged by los- 
ing the experienced Cartier, prosecuted his voyage up 
the St. Lawrence as far as the commodious harbour of 
Cap-Eouge, where he disembarked. He repaired the 
partially-ruined forts which Cartier had thrown up 
eighteen months before, and occupied them during the 
winter. Justice was administered by him strictly : it 
is recorded that one Frenchman was hanged for com- 
mitting theft, and that several were thrown into irons, 
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or publicly whipped on account of other misdemeanours. 
The scurvy attacked his settlement, and about fifty difed 
from its effects. In the spring, he set out with a select 
party to explore the Saguenay district, but after losing 
a boat and eight men, he was obliged to return. * The 
same year he sailed back to France. Being engaged in 
the wars between FrancisJLand Ch arles "V Roberval 
took no farther interest in Canada, until 1549, when he 
and his gallant brother, well-accompanied, embarked 
for the New World. But the whole expedition perished 
at sea, and every hope of an establishment in America 
was abandoned for nearly fifty years. 

VIII.— Henry IV. having at length consolidated 
France, which had been rent asunder by civil and reli- 
gious wars, gave to the Marquis de la Roche authority, 
^ as Lieutenant-General, to form a settlement in his trans- 
atlantic possessions. This nobleman accordingly gath- 
ered together a numerous body of settlers, partly drawn 
from French prisons, and embarked in 1598. Little is 
known of his proceedings save that before returning be 
landed fifty convicts to colonize Sable Island, a sterile 
sand-bank off the Nova Scotian coast. Seven years 
* afterwards, twelve of these were found living, and be- 
ing^brought back to France, were pardoned and provid- 
ed for by the King. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF TRADING-POSTS. 



IX. — The fur-tr ade of Canada had begun to attract 
attention in the commercial emporiums of France. 
Merchants o f Diepp e, Rochelle, Rouen, and St. Malo, 
were gradually establishing temporary trading-posts, 
chiefly at Ta donssac . near the mouth of the Saguenay. 
Henry I V t . regarded with favour the opening up of such 
communications, and in 1599, he entered into a contract 
with two distinguished traders, Pontgrave of St. Malo, 
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and Chau viiLjolLRouen, whereby they engaged to trans- 
port and settle 500 e mi gran ts in return for a m onopo ly 
of the St. Lawrence fur-trade. Captain Chauvin being 
appointed Lieutenant-General, made t wo vo yages, ^ 
brought out sixteen colonists, whom the kindness of the 
natives afterwards saved from starvation, and died in 
1603 , leaving, as his memorial, a house built of stone 
and mortar, the first erected in Canada, of which re- 
mains were lately to be seen at T adoussa c. His death 
put an end to the scheme. 

X. — Commandeur de Chaste, Governor of Dieppe, 
was the third Lieutenant-General, and organized a com- 
pany of merc hants for the purposes of trade and dis- 
covery. He engaged the services of Samuel de Cham- 
plain, a bold and sagacious naval officer, who had gain- 
ed a reputation in the West Indies, and with him was 
conjoined PontgravA These two were sent in com- 
mand of an . expe dition to Tadoussac, and instructed, 
moreover, to ascend the St. Lawrence as far as possible. 
They accordingly passed Hochelaga, now dwindled into 
insignificance, but found themselves^ stopped by the 
Sault St. Louis, now known as the Lachine Papids. 
Here landing, they made observations on the country 
and river. With these Champlain hastened to France, 
where he learned of De Chaste’s death, and the de- 
rangement of the entire scheme. He explained, howev- 
er, the results of his investigations to the King, who 
remained pleased with his diligence and success. 

XI. — The conduct of the company, together with a 
monopoly of trade, was now transferred into the hands 

of Pierre d n G uas, Sieur de Monts, whom the King ap- ^ 
pointed Lieutenant-Ge nera l of Hew France, in 1603. 

De Monts and Champlain turned at first to Nova Sco- 
tia ; they explored nearly all its coast-line, in L60@_and 
1607, and were the founders of the colony of Acadia. 

2 
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Champlain then induced De Monts to direct his atten- 
tion to Q finada. Two vessels were accordingly fitted 
out and entrusted to Champlain and Pont gray 6. The 
latter remained to foster thejhr-trad a,fltL T adonssac ; 
the former sailed past the island of Orleans, and select- 
ed a spot at the base of Cape Diamond, called by the 
natives Quebeio or Quebec, (meaning thereby a strait, 
or narrow passage,) as suitable for the site^ of a to w n. 
On the 3rd of Julv f 160 8. Champlain laid tlnT founda- 
tion of Quebec, the future capital of Canada. This was 
the earliest permanent settlement in America with the 
exception of Jamestown, in Virginia, which was found- 
ed in the previous year, by the English Captain 



QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER I. 



I. Who discovered America? 
In what year and under whose 
patronage was the discovery 
made? Where did Verrazzano 
sail ? What title did he give to 
his discoveries ? Who sailed after 
him ? What discoveries did Car- 
tier make ? 

II. When was Cartier's second 
voyage ? What did he discover ? 
Explain the reason of the name 
St Lawrence? To what was it 
applied ? What name was given 
to Anticosti? What was the ob- 
ject of the early voyages to Amer- 
ica? Where did Cartier first 
meet the Indians ? What Islands 
were named in the river? By 
whom was Cartier visited in Sep- 
tember ? WheTe did the Indian 
Chief live ? What is now built on 
its site ? Explain what passed be- 
tween Cartier and the Indians. 

III. In what sense was “ Cana- 
da” used by Cartier? What did 
tho Indians mean by the word ? 

IV. Where did Cartier next go ? 
Describe Hochelaga. Explain the 
name Montreal. Where did Car- 
tier winter? How was the win- 
ter passed? Describe the cross 
which was erected. Of what act 
of treachery was Cartier guilty ? 



What Island did he circumnavi- 
gate ? When did he reach home ? 

V. How was the King’s atten- 

tion aroused ? Who was the first 
Governor of Canada? To what 
posts w r as Cartier appointed ? . 

How many voyages diet Cartier J, 
make ? How long did he occupy ', r 0 
in the 3rd voyage ? Where were $ 
the first forts built in Canada? A 
What was the place called? What 
were found in the neighbour- 
hood? How was the autumn 
occupied ? Why did Cartier re- 
solve to return ? 

VI. Where did Cartier meet 
Roberval ? How many people did "x 
Roberval bring with him? IIow 
did Cartier act ? What was grant- 
ed to Cartier’s heirs ? 

VII. Where did Roberval dis- .. 
embark? What did he do on 
landing? Give instances of his 
severity. IIow many settlers did 
he lose, and in what manner? 
When did he return to Canada? 
What prevented him from re- 
turning before? What becamo 
of his second expedition ? What 
effect had the loss upon France ? 

VIII. Who next received au- 
thority to form a settlement in 
Canada? From whom? Whence 
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were his settlers partly drawn? 
"When did he sail? Where did he 
land a colony, and with what re- 
sult? 

IX. What had begun to attract 
attention? Who established tra- 
ding-posts ? At what place ? 
With whom, and when did tho 
King enter into a contract? Ex- 
plain the nature of their contract. 
What was Chauvin’s success ? 
What memorial did he leave ? 

X. Who organized a company 
of merchants? Whose services 
did he engage? Who commanded 
tho expedition? How far did 
they ascend the St. Lawrence? 
What did Champlain learn on 



reaching France? What did he 
do notwithstanding? 

XI. Who was placed at the 
head of the company ? To what 
office was he appointed ? Where 
did he first turn? When was 
Nova Scotia explored ? Who 
founded the Colony of Acadia? 
To what place was attention next 
given? Who was sent out to 
Canada? Where did Pontgrav6 
remain, and for what purpose ? 
What was Champlain’s object? 
When was Quebec founded ? 
What was the first permanent 
settlement in America ? By 
whom founded? 



CHAPTER II. 

FEOM THE FOUNDING OF QUEBEC TO THE DEATH OF CHAMPLAIN. 

ALLIANCE WITH TnE miEONS AND ALGONQUINS. 

I. — S tadacone, liko Hochelaga. ha d dwindled away 
w since the nrrivnl nf and the few inhabi- 

tants who remained, lived in great part on the bounty 
of their European neighbours. In 1G09 ; Champlain as- 
cended the St. Lawrence and met a hand of Algon- 
quins, a large Indian ' tribe with’ whom he had formed 
an alliance at Stadacon6. Their territory stretched 
along the northern bank ^of the. St. Lawrence, as far as 
the Ottawa, which was called the river of the Algon- 
quins. The remainder of Canada to the west, was oc- 
cupied chiefly by the Hurons, or Wyandots, who were 
extended from the Algonquin frontier to the great lake 
which now hears their name. Ilochelaga was their 
chief village, as Stadaconh was that of the Algonquins. 
These two peoples were united and in constant hostility 
with the Iroquois, whose country lay to tho south of 
the St. Lawrence, from Lake Erie to the Richelieu, 
which was known as the river of the Iroquois. This 
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tribe was called by the Englis h the FJjraXations, being 
made up of the OnOndagas, the. J^u^aSj^tli^. Seaecas, 
the Mohawks, and the Oneidas, who formed one grand 
confederacy for offensive and defensive purposes. On 
the arrival of the French, a hereditary war was raging 
between the IIuron-Algonquins and the Iroquois. It 
was necessary to take sides with one party or the other 
to escape the contempt of both ; the French therefo re 
chose those tribes pearaat. , while as a naturaTcon- 
sequence, the Iroquois allied themselves, in subsequent 
wars, to the English, with whose settlements they 
were conterminous. The Algonquingjiad guaranteed 
to Champlain a safe passage through the country, pro- 
vided ho agreed to assist them against the fierce and 
hostile Iroquois. They now called upon h im to fulfi l 
his promise, and Champlain, fetching a reinforcement 
from Tadoussac, accompanied them up the Richelieu, 
which DptMrcd into a spacious lake, now known as Lake 
C hamplai n, after the name of its celebrated explorer. 
A smaller sheet of water (now Lake G eorge) was next 
entered, and here they came upon the barricaded en- 
campment of Iroquois. The fllli^^gained an easy vic- 
tory, on account of the fire-arms of the French. On 
his return to Quebec, Champlain learned that De Monts’ 
monopoly had been abrogated by the King, in com- 
pliance with the petitions of numerous French mer- 
chants, and this action involved his own return to 
France. 

He Monts managed to arrange with the traders 
of Rochelle and other cities, that in compensation Tor 
Ins affording them the use of the buildings at Quebec 
as a depot, they should assist him in all plans of settle- 
ment and discovery. He was thus enabled to dispatch 
Champlain to “Houvelle France,” as the country was 
now called, i njLGlO, with fresh supplies and reinforce- 
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ments at his disposal. After a remarkably rapid pas- 
sage of eighteen days, Champlain reached Tadoussac. 

On arriving" at Quebec he again comp^djyhh _ the ^ in- 
vitation oftlie A lgonqu ins, and joined in au attack upon 
the Iroquois, in which the latter were defeated. He 
shortly afterwards left for France, on hearing of Henry 
IY.’s assassination, but returned in 1611 , to fix upon 
the place for a new settlement higher up the river th an 
Quebec. This resulted in the c hoice of a spot adjoining 
(Jarfllfs Mont Royal, which he 'cleared, sowed^ and 
enclosed by means of an earthen wall. 

III. — The colon Y- ai Quebec was flourishing exceed- 
inylv : the cultivat ion of the soil had be en success ful ; 
the labours of the settlers had b een unmole sted ; peace 
and prosperity satisfied the wishes of all. Champlain 
now formecT plans with his Algonquin friends for more 
extensive schemes in the way of discovery and coloni- 
zation , .and therefore returne d to France to .f urnish 
himself with the necessary resources. De Monts had 
resigned ills appointment, and was succeeded by Count 
do Soissons, as Viceroy of the country. The latter en- 
tered info the plans of Champlain, whom he constitut- 
ed his Lieutenant, with the right to exercise all those 
functions which pertained to himself. But very soon 
after, the Count died, and the Prince of Condd was “ 
created Viceroy (1612). He in like manner became the 
warm supporter of the enterprising. Champlain, and 
delegated to him the same powers as those conferred by 
his former patron. 

CITAMPLAIN, GOVERNOR OF CANADA, 1G12. 

IV. — Champlain, as Deputy-Governor, and wi'th^p 
the delegated authority of Viceroy, sailed for the col- 
ony in March, 1613, accompanied by several French 
merchants. In a previous expedition, Champlain had 

2 * 
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named that part of the river above the St. Louis rapids, 
La Chine, believing it to lead to China; he was now 
induced by the story of a deceitful Frenchman, who 
had lived among the Indians, to undertake a laborious 
journey up the Ottawa, nearly as far as Lake Nipis- 
§ing, under the impression that he would thus reach 
the North Sea, and discover a North-west passag5"To 
the East Indies. Having been undeceived b y the I n- 
dians, he returned by the same route, and sailed for 
France to further the interests of the colony. He 
found no difficulty in equipping another expedition 
from Rouen and St. Malo, 'which came to Quebec in 
1615. This had been joined by four fathers of the 
Recollet order, who were the first priests in Canada. 
Champlain now engaged in a long tour with his Indian 
allies, — up the Ottawa to Lake Nipissing, and thence 
to Lake Huron. They next turned to the South, and 
reached the shores of -Lake Ontario, (then first discov- 
ered,) and subsequently, crossing the St. Lawrence, came 
upon the main object of their expedition : an Iroquois 
settlement defended by palisades, which they prepared 
to storm. Champlain, however, was twice wounded in 
theTeg, and the allies were forced to retreat. The Gov- 
ernor occupied the winter in exploring, and did not 
reach Tadoussac till the spring of the following year, 
whereupon hc’sailed for Honfleur, in September, 1616. 

Y. — He found the Prince of Cond6 disgraced and 
imprisoned, in consequence of his share in the disturb- 
ances during the minority of Louis XIII. After much 
controversy, it was settled that the Duke of Montmo- 
rency, Lord High Admiral, should purchase Conde’s of- 
fice of Viceroy for 11,000 crowns. The associated mer- 
chant company, formed in 1610, was prevented from 
embarking in further operations by disputes between 
Rochelle and the other cities. Attempts were also 
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. made, but in vain, to degrade Champlain from his high 
position. At length everything was quieted, and 
Champlain with his family sailed in 1620, for the land 
of his adoption. He learned on arriving, that an Indian 
conspiracy against the Fre nch settlers had been .sup- 
pressed by one of the missionaries. The total number 
of the colonists, notwithstanding all his exertions, 
amounted to no more than sixty. He found that the 
various settlements had "been neglected, and proceeded 
to strengthen that at the Three Rivers, by erecting. a 
fort. He was disheartened also by the information, 
that certain adventurers from Rochelle, in violation of 
the company’s privileges, had bartered for furs with 
the Indians, heedlessly giving them fire-arms in ex- 
change. The Recol lets were now busTedT in erecting 
their first convent on the banks of the St. Charles near 
Quebec. The first child of French parents was -born 
in Quebec, in 1021. The same year, most unexpected 
intelligence reached Champlain. Montmorency had de- 
prived the merchants’ association of their privileges, 
and had transferred all colonial trade to the Sieurs do 
Caen, uncle and nephew, of whom^Oie*IatTeT r was com- 
ing to assume its personal superintendence. Champlain 
was thus superseded and" subjected to the control of an- 
other. In July, BcTCaen arrived at Tadoussac, and act- 
ed in the most harsh and arbitrary manner, seizing the 
vessels belonging to the merchants, and disregarding 
Champlain’s remonstrances. His violent measures re- 
duced the colony to fort y-eight, the rest returning to * 
France, whither De Caen soon followed. Champlain 
now managed to effect a temporary treaty of peace be- 
tween tliq continually-warring Indians. After this he 
busied himself in erecting a stone fort named St. Louis, 
at Quebec, and on its completion he departed to France 
in search of farther aid. 
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SUMMARY OF CANADIAN HISTORY. 



VI— Meanwhile, in the mother country, a sort of 
union had been formed between the old company and 
the De Caens, but with so little cordiality on either side, 
that Montmorency was glad to relieve himself from 



trouble, by disposing of his viceroyalty to the Duke do 
Ventadour. The sole object of this energetic religion- 
ist was to difluso the Homan Catholic faith in the !New 
World. In 1625, he added thre e Jesuits and t wo lay 
brothers to the R6collets already in Canada, and laid 
illiberal restrictions upon Protestant worship. Dissen- 
sions were now breaking forth again between thejro- 
quois and the Algonquins ; Champlain exerted himself 
to the utmost to avert the threatened hostilities, but 
in vain, and war recommenced with barbaric fury. 

VII. — The De Caens were Huguenot s, and, withal, 
m ove, intereste d in profiti ng by the fur-trad e than in 
developing the resources of the country. Cardinal 
Richelieu therefore su persedeS^ their consolidated com- 
~panyT!y1in other, known as the Company of 
dred _A^chites, to which a charter was granted in 
1027, This company undertook to send out a large 
body of settlers, and to provide them with all requi sites 
for three years, after which time land, with enough 
corn for sec h was to he given them ; the colonists were 
to be Roman Catholic Frenchmen ; and, moreover, to 
each settlement, three priests were to be allotted, who 
should be cared for during fifteen years, after which, 
glebes were to be assigned to them sufficient for their 
support. In return, the King made over to the com- 
pany the fort and settlement at Quebec, and all New 
France, with power to appoint judges, confer titles, and 
generally to administer the Government. It received 
a monopoly of the fur* trade and other branches of com- 
merce, the cod- and whale-fisheries excepted, which 
were reserved for the benefit of all subjects. The 
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viceroyalty was now snsppmlp.^ ng(l ^ as 

appointed Govern or^ t he co lony . 

VIII. — Pwichelieu’s fa mous scheme was interrupted 
by the breaking, out, of a warbetweenTfo^c^ and 



village at Tadoussac, and then summoned Quebec to 
surrender. Champlain refused, and Kirk retreated for 
the time being. In 1629 his b rothers Louis and T homas 
Kirk, with a squadron of t hree ships 1 sent hv him , ap- 
peared b efore Q uebec, in which place both provisions 
and ammunition were well-nigh exhausted. il|pir 
proffer of honourable condition s. Champlain fjglt h imself 
justified i n surren dering Quebec and all Canada into the 
hands of the EriglisR.j Thesettlers (at this time not much 
outnumbering one hundred souls) who wished to remain 
were allowed so to do ; those who preferred to go were 
permitted to retain arms, clothes, and baggage, and were 
provided with a passage to France. Champlain hasten- 
ed home, and so influenced the cabinet of Louis a 11L ' 
that tlferestoration of Canada was stipulated for in the 
articles of peace which were being negotiated between 
the two powers. The peace of St. Germain- emLaxe 
was signed on 29th M ure,b t 1 whereby New Franco , 
was handed back to the mother country. 

IX. — It will not be deemed extraordinary that both 
England and France regarded with indifferen ce the lo ss JP 
or acquisition of Canada at this time, since the only 
settlements were comprised in a fort ? barracks, and 
some houses at Quebec, with a few fishing- and trading- 
huts at Tadoussac, Montreal, and Three Rivers. The 
year of the jpeace, two J esuits came in a ship of their 
own to the work of evangelizing Canada, of whom Paul 






Engl and, Sir David Kertk , (Anglice Kirk,) a French 
Cal vinist refugee in the British serv ice, was commis- 
sioned in 1628~b y Charles I., to conquer Canada . He 
intercepted some of the company’s ships, burned the 



